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CAN DEMOCRACY BE TAUGHT?" 


In answer to the question which forms the title of 
this paper, I would say first that democracy can cer- 
tainly be taught, but only in part. I would say this 
because nobody knows what the whole of democracy is 
It is in 


or will become. Democracy is not finished. 


the nature of democracy not to be finished. Democ- 
racy is a way of finding out what is the best thing to 
do. It is a way of tackling problems, not a set of 
solutions to problems. 

Yet democracy has settled some questions simply by 
developing its own logic, so to speak. For example, 
democracy has brought free public schools into exist- 
ence as an essential means toward its own perpetua- 
tion. No publie schools, no democracy; even though 
democracy permits and encourages schools not under 
public control. But not all of the questions we face in 
our own democracy have been so clearly settled; there- 
fore, there is much we cannot teach with a positive aim 
which, nevertheless, we may personally believe to be 
. 1 An address at the Rhode Island Institute of Instrue- 
10n. 


By 
HENRY W. HOLMES 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, Emeritus 
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part and parcel of democracy. The fundamentals of 
democracy we can unquestionably teach and, in addi- 
tion, those solutions to social problems which demo- 
cratic thought and action have so far hammered out. 

And must the rest be silence? No; but usually it 
eannot be teaching directed toward definite answers 
to problems. In controversial areas we teachers in 
the publie schools must make a good many careful dis- 
tinctions. There are controversies and controversies. 
At election time it would be wrong—and also silly— 
for any teacher to say anything about the claims and 
or about a candi- 
It would 
be equally foolish for a teacher to act as if there were 
No pupil in an 


qualifications of rival candidates- 
date who can’t even expect to be a “rival.” 


no election or as if nobody cared. 
American public school should be unaware that some- 
thing of importance happened in November; and the 
older pupils should be well acquainted with the busi 
ness in hand. In fact, the schools should assume a 
conscious responsibility for some very specifie learn- 
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older pupils concerning problems of democracy. The need for leaders) 
veneral and any contempo- which will do just this is one of the very things 


can teach in that course. 


n schools The fundamentals of democracy, let me repe 
i] hokum.” This certainly be taught, and I believe our own democr: 


to politi 


‘Ip pupils to read the would be safer if there had been a stronger mov 

open as well as their for such teaching some time ago. What do I meay | 
hes among “fundamentals of democracy”? Isn’t that on 

‘ucial point. This those vague, veneral terms which conceals so muc} 

e the IQ level of the entire agreement that anyone who uses it as a guick 
let pupils diseuss teaching can include anything he happens to belie, 

din the papers—and thus stim- In, from the single tax to the Federal regulatio; 

prices? 


It must be admitted that there is plenty ot 


e than the comics. 
a controversial 


that the fact agreement about democracy—hence about what 
} 


public fact and an impor- fundamentals are. If I were to ask each person 


- attention in schools. together this audience to write down what he thinks is basi 


it what the controversy is all | in demoeracy—and also teachable—no doubt th 


sulting lists would show a considerable variation. 
he whole story. There are might even be bewildering. Yet I believe there woul 
also be some areas of agreement; I believe, in 


nany, but some—that are too 
n school at all. One of the that there would be more agreement, underneath s 
Massachusetts ballot last fall pro- divergence in wording, than disagreement. Let m 2 
in point. Other issues are too compli- guess where your agreements would lie. In so doing é 
handled successfully in school, even in I am trying, really, to put into words, but without 
the Federal Reserve Board should exactness or precision, the common, general, or major 
sine or lowering interest rates is one in- ity view of Americans about demoeracy—what they 
of issue; the whole problem of would like their children to believe about democra 
ial debt mav be another. Sueh hope for as American citizens, work for, vote for, and 
may ereat politieal interest, and party: call for in their representatives and leaders. 
rms may include planks which deal with them Freedom would come first. Of course there woul ( 
may be too much to ask that be qualifications. Freedom does not mean license. 
hall be expert enough to explain Freedom under law, net freedom unlimited and un 
hnical detail or lead class discussions about restrained: but all the freedom that is compatible with : 
the common safety, the common welfare, and as much 
could say, I suppose, that issues too complex freedom for the other fellow as one claims for hin- 
diseussed with high-school seniors should self. Freedom against the State—going back to 
submitted to the voters at all, even in the Magna Charta, coming down to our own Bill of 


Jeter nere 


nks in party platforms. (The voting age Rights, and on to the Atlantic Charter. Reliance on 


. 


But the answer to this problem voting for office holders and on some issues, each ot 
issues which require a type of us counting as only one; habeas corpus; trial by jury; 
mn beyond the powers of high-school the right to one’s own property and to dispose of it, 
hers do not become public issues within legal limitations, as one sees fit; the eternal , 
ough to discourage us from trying to educate value of the individual. 


and further, that it is the duty of Yes, freedom to be a loafer, if one wants to be a 


ocracy: 
and experts to bring out the really publie ele- loafer and can get away with it—a hobo or a playboy; 

such issues—the larger, commoner, moral, or or an inspired individualist like Walt Whitman or 
onsiderations involved. “We, the people’ ean- Thoreau, who doesn’t work quite as the rest of us do, 
expected to be or become economists. agrieul- in harness. We will suffer a few loafers in our democ 
xperts, or social philosophers. Some of our racy, just for the sake of freedom, although we might 
lo need to be analyzed for us, simplified, and begin to look about for remedies if the drones among 
that we can diseusss them without getting lost us became very numerous. We are suspicious of the 
¢ of figures or technical terms. Then most of folks who make possessions an excuse for irresponsible 


an be taken up in our high-school course in living. For note this: freedom as an element of de- 
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doing 
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nayor 





y in America means freedom in the face of a 
m job. In Russia they emphasize the common 
,so much that they grab you by the neck and make 

work anyway—and without much choice as to 
en, Where, how long, or for what pay. We are 
nst that. A's a girl from a Salem factory said in 
nterview over WRUL, “In America we work, but 
‘re not slaves.” Freedom! 
Fairness would come next. Perhaps some would 
the word equality; but they would not mean that 
should be leveled down, that differences in talent, 
ndustry, and merit should be ignored. They would 
speak of equality before the law, of ‘a fair field and 


favor,” of getting rid of a “privileged class,” of 


st 


equality of opportunity. There would be condemna- 
tion of diseriminations based on sex, race, religion, 
r any status fixed by birth. Justice would not mean 
hierarchy of low, middle, and high as predetermined 
by accident, favoritism, nepotism, or even training un- 
ttested by achievement, not to mention “pull’’: it 
vould mean “let the best man win.” Competition 
vould be accepted; no one would insist on complete 
recognition of every achievement and every sacrifice, 
vith adequate reward therefor; but within human 
every 





itations—and in ever-increasing measure 
an should “, obtain that which he merits and 

merit that which he obtains.” 

Again the American version of democracy is deeply 
iffected by our sense that we have something to do 
Captain John Smith made the rule in the 
But we 


together. 
early days: those who won’t work can’t eat. 
re not pretending that all work is alike or all workers 
equally deserving. They are making no such pretense 
even in the USSR. “From each according to his abil- 

’ say the Marxists; and (in practice) to each 
according to the judgment of the Party bosses, big 
and little. We are not so doctrinaire about fairness. 
We would rather get what fairness we can out of 
competition in small units, “on the job”; but we do 

ean to get more fairness. 

Friendliness would be the next requirement; some 
would eall it fraternity or brotherhood. There would 
be religious overtones in this area, but many would 
nsist on friendliness on human grounds alone or in 
addition to those of religion. In any case, there would 
be insistence on sharing, on community of interests, 
on getting rid of snobbishness and exelusiveness. In 
democracy there is “something that does not like a 
wall.” Democracy would give honor where honor is 
due; but it would be against stuffiness, pride of place, 
and self-importanee in general. Democracy would be 
tolerant, charitable. It would think well of those who 
It would emphasize sim- 
We like to keep in touch 


help most and elaim least. 


pler needs, common desires. 
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with one another, to be neighborly and folksy, to 
hold on to some loeal color, to run our affairs with as 
much home rule as we ean, to avoid remote controls 
at the top. The idea of a leisure class is not a demo 
cratic idea, even if father earned what daughter 
The idea of a governing class is not demo 
eratie, either. All of 
us ought to work at something and be friends on the 


spends. 
We are all in the same boat. 


common job. 

The friendliness of democracy as we are trying to 
develop it here is genuine—but it is not sentimental. 
We don’t address each other as “Comrade.” We hope 
no one is going to eall the next President of the United 
States “Comrade Truman” or “Comrade Dewey” or 
“Comrade Wallace.” When we insist that friendli- 
ness is of the very essence of demoeracy we don't 
mean that we must embrace each other after a couple 
of glasses of vodka. We want to get on with the job 
and enjoy one another’s company in doing it. Then 
if you want to go fishing with some other fellow rather 
than me, I won't report you to the Party supervisor as 
having deserted the correct Party line. I speak face- 
tiously at this point, but there is a truth underneath 
these exaggerated phrases: the friendship we seek in 
our democracy is friendship in our common task, an 
honest friendship because it is based on the realities 
of our life and work together. And it is based on 
such realities not among us as Americans alone but 
among human beings throughout the world. Obvi- 
ously, sentiment-will not tell us all that needs to be 
done to make democracy work on a world seale; yet 
that goal must be recognized as inherent in the very 
idea of democracy. 

The older creed of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité is 
toned down or qualified in this attempt to translate 
that creed into American terms. There is less intel- 
lectual sharpness in it; and the idea of competition, 
private ownership, and individual enterprise pervades 
it. Am I wrong in thinking that democracy as we 
are working it out has this less abstractly logical and 
more practical character? I think of the clear-cut 
concepts of the French slogan as being changed, as 
we use them, by our experience in uniting many 
groups from many lands in the conquest of a new 
continent and the development of its vast natural re- 
sources. We want freedom, fairness, and friendliness 
in the doing of an immense national job—and we 
want democracy thus defined now, in our technical 
age, when conservation is as important as develop- 
ment, quite as much as we wanted it in pioneering 
times. 

Is this, then, what American schools should teach 
as “fundamentals of democracy’? Of course I have 
sut I am 


to say that it is—this or something like it. 
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to abandon any teaching 

exclude great phrases that may 

hought over before they can be properly 
Who would 


ysburg Address merely because they cannot 


the shining words 


apphed if they are memorized 
Our part as teachers is to select 
ometimes to see that they are 
can be discussed—and then 


it their meaning does grow from year 


pupils mature. There are some words 


time to eateh up with: I might mention 
Prayer. 

chers know well enough that the greatest words 
be repeated so often and so idly that they become 
Our Salute to the Flag runs that danger. 
fore exclude it or use it only onee in 
I will not labor the point, lest I be 
of “elucidating the obvious.” If I have said 
enough about teaching the fundamentals of democracy 
I believe to be the true nature of 
such fundamentals as they can be taught in schools, 
let me turn now to a closely related question: What 

else 1 » in democracy that ean be taught? 
Democracy, I have said, has already solved certain 
social problems. I named free publie education as 
democracy’s solution for one social problem. Of 
course I do not mean that this problem has been com- 
pletely solved in practice: only that the theory of the 
solution is reasonably clear and that a good beginning 
has been made in applying it. Every pupil in our 
schools should know the main facts about the fight 
for free, tax-supported, publicly controlled education. 
How many do? How many know that there was ever 
any question about free schooling for all? How many 
have ever heard of Horace Mann? How many have 
any notion of what remains to be done for education 

if it is to fulfill its function in democracy? 

And what about the solutions of social problems 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States? 
I ial by jury (Amendment VII) as one ex- 


ample. That is an ancient solution to a basic social 
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problem; but, when our Constitution was submit; 
the states for ratification, the document said not} 
about it. Why not? Why was Amendment VII « » 
sidered necessary? Has Amendment VII led 
difficulties in the administration of the courts? 
are to teach democracy we cannot fa@l to teach a 
trial by jury; and as we deal with pupils in the senjoy 
high school we can teach by discussions which do 
gloss over troublesome particulars. 

The right to vote as affected by Amendment XV jg 
the partial solution of a social problem which } 
been called “the American dilemma.” It goes dee 
into our common life—far deeper than voting; when 
we teach fairness as a fundamental of democracy, We 
are inevitably concerned with the whole great tragedy 
of slavery in this country, with the Civil War, with 
Reconstruction, with the history of the South and the 
North in the past eighty years, and with the recent 
Report of the President’s Commission on Civil Rights, 
Can the schools deal with so vast and complex a prob- 
lem? I believe they can if teachers—all teachers— 
know what the problem is; know what the ideal of 
democracy is in the face of that problem; know what 
steps have been taken, legally and otherwise, to solve 
the problem; and know that the problem cannot be 
further advanced toward full solution without patient 
and intelligent effort, in which they themselves can 
take a limited but important part. 

Difficult as the problem is, I would not retreat from 
the position that every teacher should try to do some- 
thing about prejudice—something by word, without 
preaching or prating; something by example; some- 
thing by dealing with individual eases as they arise; 
something by helping children to work out their own 
problems in classroom, playground, and school through 
fair and friendly procedure, without domination; 
something by standing among teachers and parents 
for the ideals of fairness and friendliness; and some- 
thing by collecting and using examples of service by 
those against whom prejudice is common—Booker 
Washington; many another. Something also by the 
reading of poems, selections, anecdotes, and the learn- 
ing of some of them; something, finally, by frank dis- 
cussions with more mature pupils of the difficulties 
which democracy—and our own democracy in partic- 
ular—faces in this area. 

What I want to say in conclusion concerns the help 
all of us need in our effort tg prove that American 
democracy has learned what its own meaning is and 
what it has done so far to find democratic solutions 
for social problems. 

I am well aware that I have not even named all such 
problems—I have referred briefly to only three. That 
is part of the trouble. We do not know what the 
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-oblems are, in any complete way. I mean the prob- 
! ms we might deal with in school—not the whole lst 
¢ problems which scholars or statesmen might define. 
[ think we might make a fairly complete list of our 
nroblems; in facet, such lists have already been made 
And methods of 
lealing with them have been suggested. What is 


needed now is material that can be brought to bear 


nd ean be reviewed and revised. 


n these problems and used by these methods. 

[It is to get such materials that the Educational Re- 
search Corporation has approved the “Civie Eduea- 
tion Project’? now under way in Cambridge. Here 
is a brief description of that undertaking. 

The results expected are materials for teaching, 
erades 1 through 12, in publie and private schools 
throughout the United States, these materials to be 
chosen and arranged so as to be useful in developing 
civic intelligence and in stimulating devotion to the 
democratic way of life. 

This means (1) paragraphs, pages, “units,” see- 
tions, chapters for pupils to study, including some 
facts and some generalizations they will learn “by 
heart”; (2) statements, biographical sketches, stories, 
poems, pictures, diagrams, cartoons, films, radio ree- 
ords, and illustrative materials of all sorts which will 
interest pupils, get them to thinking and discussing, 
deepen their understanding of democracy, and arouse 
their enthusiasm to keep its blessings and perfect its 
working in their own land and the world; and (3) 
suggestions to teachers about method, school and com- 
munity activities, and the curriculum. 

There is much talk about teaching American citizen- 
ship; there are courses in American history, civies, 
European or world history, and problems of democ- 
racy; and there are textbooks in these and related sub- 
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But the specific objectives of democratic cit- 
izenship are often lost in the mass of materials that 
bear on other objectives or that are not clearly di- 
rected to any objective at all. We of the Civie Edu- 
cation Project staff do not propose to introduce a new 
subject or a new course, thus adding to the confusion 
and overcrowding of the school program. It is our 
strong conviction that every teacher, every school of- 
ficer, every athletic coach can find occasion to empha- 
size civie attitudes and understandings. Few subjects 
taught in the schools, few school activities, are barren 
of opportunity for civie learning. We hope to show 
teachers where and how they can bring out the civie 
values of courses already being taught—especially 
American history, world history, problems of demoe- 
racy, English, and science; and we intend to produce 
materials for the teachers and their pupils. Our ma- 
terials will be handbooks, some for teachers, others 
for pupils; they will supplement, but not supplant, 
textbooks now in use. 

In 1929 the National Edueation Association passed 
a resolution which contained this sentence: “Not cul- 
ture, not scholarship, not self-support, not the en- 
trance requirements of more advanced schools, shall 
turn us from the duty of teaching our youth the needs 
of our civic life or from inspiring our citizens to im- 
prove it.” On that note I can appropriately ask your 
approval of the endeavor to select and arrange better 
materials for teaching specified parts or elements of 
democracy. If the points to which such materials 
apply are wisely chosen, if the materials are widely 
and effectively used, and if the work so done is peri- 
odically evaluated and enthusiastically attacked anew, 
the schools can come nearer to the fulfillment of their 
part in preserving and improving the American way 
of life in a troubled world. 








QUANTITY AND COMPLACENCY 

Frew would deny the contribution made by the Na- 
tional Education Association to the progress of Ameri- 
ean education. In recent years it has performed an 
important publie service in directing the attention of 
the American people to the threat to its educational 
system unless the status of teachers—professional and 
economic—were improved. It has borne the brunt of 
the campaign for the equalization of educational op- 
portunities through Federal aid. The “Annual Re- 
port of the Profession to the Public” is an impor- 
tant and enlightening document. The latest issue, 
the fourth in the series, deals with “Our School 
Studies” ana attempts to meet the criticisms that the 









modern school is not giving the attention that it 


should to the essential subjects of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and that “social studies” are displac- 
ing the study of history and geography. 

No doubt the facts adduced in the report are en- 
tirely reliable, and quantitatively the reply to the 
criticisms is sound. Nevertheless one wonders whether 
complacency is justified. 
it is stated that the American people bought an aver- 
age of more than fifty-two million newspapers every 
day in 1948; that there are 10,500 weekly newspapers, 
and 5,468 magazines with circulations to millions of 
readers; that 356,000,000 books were drawn from 


public libraries and other large numbers from school 


To take one example only: 
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countries. Candidates should have eom- 


have 


surements, edu 
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of graduate study in the field of 


il measurement or a elosely related field at a 


It is desirable that their train- 


courses in statistics, educational 


onal psychology, or similar fields. 


School experience, prefe rably in the field of measure- 


as a co 


l! 


é 


‘ 
8 


lor or in a research department 
ssential. There are no limits as 


atus of the candidates, although 


preference will be given to applicants under thirt 
years of age. 

Duration of Fellowship. The fellowship is 

for a period of one year and is renewable for a 
year at the discretion of the Fellowship Award ( 
mittee of the American Educational Research Ags 
tion. 

For additional information about the fellows 
and for application blanks, interested candid 
should write to: Fellowship Award Committee, A 
ican Edueational Research Association, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Appli 
tions for the school year 1949-50 must be rec 
by July 15, 1949. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE INTRAFRATERNITY 
COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP 

THE Intrafraternity Council of St. Lawrence U1 
versity (Canton, N. Y.) has set up a scholars! 
fund, made possible by equal voluntary contributions 
by every fraternity man on the campus, which w 
“afford an opportunity for students to gain a foot 
hold on a college education.” Two awards, of $200, 
are offered for the academic year 1949-50 and 
open to any male student in high school or prepara- 
tory school. 

Candidates for the awards will be considered on the 
hasis of their need, school record, principal’s recommen 
dation, high-school activities, personality, and letter 
application. The student must already have been 
cepted at St. Lawrence or acceptance must be pending 
or contemplated. Although the Intrafraternity Schola 
ship cannot be renewed, since it is for incoming fresh 
man students, the student will be in an excellent position 
to apply for one of the scholarships offered by the 
university for sophomore students. 

Further information about the scholarship and re- 
quirements may be obtained from the dean of men 
Applications must be submitted before June 1. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION 


A BIPARTISAN measure to establish a four-year 
undergraduate eurriculum in conservation at Wash 
ineton and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.) was 
introdueed on March 1 in the Pennsylvania State 
Senate. The proposed program, which will be sup- 
ported by a $100,000 appropriation, will “break prece- 
dent in the field of conservation education,” since it 
will draw upon the sciences, social studies, and hu- 
manities and will seek to integrate their contributions 
to the major social problem of conservation. 

According to James H. Case, Jr., president of the 


college: 
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r nation has been highly favored in the wealth and 
This is particularly true 





ty of its natural resources. 
stern Pennsylvania. But in 

of this area, like those of the entire nation, have 
their exploitation—and 
the 





respects, the 





many 






heedless and reckless in 





resources, At present area 





spoilation—of these 
rs extraordinary opportunities for studying practices 
Fortunately, an aware- 











wealth. 





structive of its real 
ss of the importance of correcting these practices is 
Fortunately, too, there is a 






nning to be apparent. 
wing awareness that no single approach to the prob- 
n of conservation offers a cure. Forestry, soil con- 
rvation, water supply, flood control, urban practices, 
other kindred activities 
lib- 


scientifie 










and 





many 
is our contention that 


ndustrial 


processes, 





re inextricably related. It 


é 





men, acquainted with basic 





ly educated 
neepts and laws, familiar with social, economic, and 






olitical practices and objectives, and possessed of the 
usights afforded by literature and philosophy, can best 


and organize the properly integrated approach 





nieve 





the problem. 





Dr. Case specitied the following fields as contrib- 





» to the content of the program of instruction: 





geology, zoology, botany, chemistry, physics, physiology, 
political 





geography, economics, sociology, 





pSV¢ hology, 





ence, history, philosophy, and literature. 





Mathematics, also, particularly statistics, is almost in- 
lispensable to the practice of any of the many profes- 
Modern foreign languages 





I 





ns related to conservation. 





rnish not only linguistie tools but valuable insights 





to contemporary cultures where conservation problems 
Thus virtually 





are at least as pressing as in our own. 





very study appropriate to a college of liberal arts and 
sciences will make its contribution to the program. 
Depending upon action by the legislature, the college 






expects to initiate the curriculum of conservation edu- 
Not more than fifty students 





cation in September, 1949. 
from each entering class will be admitted to the full 






ir-year program, 






THE NEW YORK STATE FREEDOM TRAIN 

A RECENT communieation to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by Charles Francis Gosnell, New York State librarian, 
contains the following information concerning the 
Freedom Train of New York State: 

A New York State Freedom Train, a project of the 
New York State Library for New York State alone, is 
Follow- 











now on the rails for a year’s tour of the state. 
ing conclusion of the nation-wide tour of the National 
the New York State Train the 






has 





Freedom Train, 
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definite objectives of emphasizing New York State his- 
tory, stopping at every city in the state and stopping 
enough days in the larger cities so that all who want to 
see the precious documents may have the opportunity, 
including school children. 

The train was formally put into commission at Albany 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey on January 26, at cere 
members of the Legislature, the 
the State of 


monies attended by 
Board of Regents of the University of 
New York, and other state officials. 

The project began as an exhibit in the great rotunda 
of the New York State Library, in November, 1947, when 
the National Freedom Train stopped in Albany. The 
scheduled for a stop of only one 


national train was 


day, and many were unable to see it. who 


For those 
did get on, there was very little about their home state. 
So Edna L. Jacobsen, associate librarian and head of 
the manuscripts and history section of the State Library, 
assembled an books with 
two objectives: (1) to duplicate where possible the items 


on the train, and (2) to tell the full story of New York 


exhibition of and documents 


State’s contribution to the growth of freedom. 


The exhibit proved so popular that the Knickerboch 
News, leading local daily newspaper, ran a series of ten 
articles on it. Then Gerald H. Salisbury, editor, pro 
posed that the exhibit be put on wheels to be sent all 
through the state. The New York Society of News- 
paper Editors and the State Publishers Association gave 


The State Legislature 


their support to the proposal. 


passed a bill to create a commission and appropriate 
$50,000 toward expenses of the setting up of the train. 
Governor Dewey was enthusiastic in support of the 


project and appointed five members to the commission, 
Mr. the 


. as secretary. 


including Salisbury, as chairman, and state 
librarian 

The full outline of the exhibit 
Case 1, Freedom of Religion; Case 2, Freedom of Press 
and Speech; Case 3, Representative Government; Case 4, 
Labor Rights. Car II. Case 1, Personal Liberty; Case 
2, Suffrage and Property Rights; Case 3, Military Seeur- 
Car III. Case l, 


Science; Case 4, 


is as follows: Car I. 


ity; Case 4, Our Federal Constitution. 
Mobility ; Case 2, Case 3, 


State Service. 


Edueation; 


As the train moves across the state, all local libraries 
and historical societies are urged to put on exhibits of 
local material and to make available background reading. 
Full co-operation with local school authorities will insure 
proper arrangements for transportation of pupils and 
scheduling of class visits. Gertrude M. Burke, head of 
social studies in the public schools of Syracuse, has pre 


pared a syllabus for the use of teachers. 












Report on the number of new members accepted 


during the week ending May 16: 2. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 





1e 


dean of the Junior College, University of Denver, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND SoctetTy, August 30, 
1947, has been named president, Stockton (Calif.) 


College. 














De.tyTte W. Morris, whose appointment as_ pro- 
fessor of speech, the Ohio State University, was re- 






LEON PieRSON MINEAR, whose appointment as as- 





sistant professor of education and assistant to the 





raea 
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31, 1946, was 
yuthern Illinois University 
Morris was appointed to 


icceed Chester KF, Lay 


professor ol Polish, 
(Rutherford, N. J.), has 
Alliance College 
vill be inducted 
var 1949-50. Dum 
»as Visiting prote ssor 


Texas. 


superintendent ol schools, 
ssume new duties, September 


Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy. 


whose appointment as dean, 
aduate School ot and Secienees, Harvard Uni- 
was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, June 


} 


S, 1946, has been named vice president, dean ot fae- 
ilties, and professor of government, Northwestern 
ersity, succeeding Fred Dow Fage, Jt. whose 
appointment to the presidency, University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles), was reported in these 
26, 1947. Dr. Wild will assume his 

new duties on August 1. Richard H. Young, whose 
appointment as dean, School of Medicine, University 
of Utah, was reported in these columns, August 24, 
1946, will sueceed J. Roscoe Miller as dean of the 
Medical School in July, when the latter takes office 


president of the university. 


GreorGe Packer Berry, professor of bacteriology 
and associate dean, School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been appointed 
dean, Medical School, Harvard University, effective 

Dr. Berry will assume his new duties in the 
fall, sueceeding C. Sidney Burwell who has resigned 
from the deanship to devote all his time to teaching 
and research. Edwin J. Cohn, professor of biological 
chemistry in the Medical School and chairman of the 
division of medical sciences in the faculty of arts and 
sciences, has been named to a University Professor- 

p, the first scientist to be appointed to one of the 
four professorships devoted to work on “the frontiers 


of knowledge.” Dr. Cohn sueceeds Roscoe Pound, 


dean emeritus, Law School, who retired from the pro- 
in 1948. Arechibaid MacLeish, former Li- 


Congress, will sueceed the late Theodore 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
January 29, as Boylston Professor of 

July 1. 
LIAM M. Hepsurn, dean, School of Law, Uni- 

Alabama, has been appointed dean, School 


Emory University (Ga.), effective January 
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1, 1950. Mr. Hepburn will succeed Charles J. Hj)k, 
who retired in September, 1948, after 23 years 
service. William D. Thomson, an attorney of <A; 
lunta, will continue to serve as acting dean until Jun, 
1, when Maurice 8. Culp, professor of law, Unive 
sity of Kentucky, will take up temporary duties 


the deanship to serve until January 1. 


Erich Huta, whose appointment as dean of 
graduate faculty of political and social science, Ne 
School tor Social Research (New York 11), was 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 29, 1948, has 
been reappointed for the academic year 1949-50. 
office is a revolving one to which a different membe 
of the faculty is elected each year. In some Eases 
a member may serve for two successive terms. Car] 
Mayer has been elected vice-dean; Julie Meyer has 


been re-elected secretary. 


Kpwarp J. ALLEN, whose appointment as dean ot 
academic administration, University of Denver, was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 8, 1947, 
will assume new duties as dean, Earlham Colles 


(Richmond, Ind.), in September. 


WiLLiAM CuRT BuTHMAN, professor of history, 
Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), has been named 
dean to succeed Thomas 8. Staples, professor of his 
tory (since 1908) and dean (since 1925), who will 


retire at the close of the academic year. 


Eaton VAN Wert Reap, acting dean, College of 
Business Administration, University of Bridgeport 
(Conn.), will asume the deanship, June 1, succeeding 
Boone D. Tillett, whose appointment as the first dean 
of the college was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 19, 1947. Dean Tillet resigned several weeks 
ago and is serving in a special capacity as assistant 
to the president, James H. Halsey. 


AupREY KENYON WILDER, dean of women, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University, has been appointed 
dean of women, Albion (Mich.) College. Mrs. Jesse 
J. Currier, wife of Professor Currier, head of the 
department of journalism, will serve as acting dean 


until a successor can be named. 


A. H. Fox, associate professor of mathematics, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. *Y.), has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of executive secre 
tary of the graduate program and as director of the 
Extension Division, effective July 1. In the director 
ship Dr. Fox will sueceed Mortimer F. Sayre, who 
wishes to be relieved of executive duties so that he 
may carry on an extended program in metals research 
and teaching. Donald S. Jones, professor of English 
literature, Bloomfield (N. J.) College, has been named 
assistant professor of dramaties, radio, and speech. 
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{LBERT G. HILL, professor of physies, Massachu- 
; Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
ector of the Research Laboratory of Eleetronies 
succeed Julius A. Stratton, whose appointment as 
ovost was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 

Jerome B. Wiesner, associate professor of elee- 
al engineering and assistant director of the lab- 


atory, has been named associate director. 


By act of the legislature the name of the New York 
State Maritime Academy (Fort Schuyler, New York 
has been changed to New York State Maritime 
Frederic J. O’Hara assumed new duties, 


( ollege. 
May 1, as assistant librarian. 

LAWRENCE CARRA, formerly professor of drama, 
University of Texas, has been appointed head of the 
drama department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Pittsburgh 13). Elizabeth S. 


professor of stage costume, will become assistant 


Kimberly, assistant 


director, September 1. 


In accordance with the policy of rotating chairman- 
ships of departments in Brown University (Provi- 
dence, R. I.) the following appointments have been 
announced: George E. Downing to sueceed Will S. 
Taylor (art), Philip Taft to sueceed Cheleie C. Bos- 
land (economies), Gilbert E. Case to sueceed C. 
Emanuel Ekstrom (education), Randall Stewart to 
succeed William T. Hastings (English), Ralph M. 
Blake to sueceed Curt J. Ducasse (philosophy), Le- 
land M. Goodrich to succeed Mathew C. Mitchell 
(political science), and Vineent H. Whitney to sue- 


ceed Harold S. Bucklin (sociology). 


EpGar G. JOHNSTON, associate professor of second- 
ary education and principal, University High School, 
University of Michigan, has been appointed professor 
of secondary education, Wayne University (Detroit 1). 


THE REVEREND RALPH G. TURNBULL, pastor of the 
Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, has 
been elected professor of homileties, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary (Pittsburgh), and will assume his 
new duties in September. 

Hirscu LAazAar SILVERMAN, whose appointment as 
assistant professor of philosophy, Mohawk College (a 
unit of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York, 
Utica, now discontinued), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 6, 1947, is now educational 
and voeational consultant in the department of psy- 
chological studies, Stevens Institute of Technology 
(Hoboken, N. J.). 
turer on psychology for adult groups for the Morris- 
town (N. J.) Board of Edueation. 


Dr. Silverman also serves as lee- 


Tue following have been appointed to visiting pro- 
fessorships in the summer session, Stanford Univer- 
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sity: in the department of history, Ralph H. Gabriel, 
Larned Professor of American History, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Gordon Wright, associate professor of Euro- 
pean history, University of Oregon; in the depart- 
ment of Asiatie and Slavic studies, John Somerville, 
senior Slavic fellow in the university's Hoover Insti- 
tute, and Olga S. Zingale, of the University of Wis- 
consin; and in the department of psychology, Allen 
L. Edwards, of the University of Washington (Seattle 
5), Fritz Heider, of the University of Kansas, and 


David A. Grant, of the University of Wisconsin. 


AMONG the 19 visiting consultants who have been 
appointed to the staff of the fifth annual edueation 
workshop to be conducted at Lehigh University (Beth 
lehem, Pa.), June 27—July 30, are the following: 
E. Carlton Abbott, superintendent of schools, Lans 
downe (Pa.); John W. Hedge, superintendent oi 
schools, Bethlehem; Lester N. Myer, chief of special 
education, and Edwin W. Cruttenden, chief of the 
division of secondary education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction; Mary Bartlett, 
assistant professor of English and reading, New Jer 
sey State Teachers College (Newark); Mary Mahan, 
demonstrator in art, Binney and Smith, New York 
City; James J. O’Brien, supervisor of guidance and 
special services in the publie schools of Linden (N. 
J.); Jack D. Roberts, principal, Daniel Webster 
School (New Rochelle, N. Y.); Dorothy Wheatley, 
consultant in elementary science in the publie schools 
of East Orange (N. J.) ; Heber Ryan, assistant com- 
missioner in charge of secondary education, New Jer- 
sey State Department of Publie Instruction; and 
Norris W. Vaux, secretary of health, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Harold P. Thomas, professor of 
edueation, is director of the summer session. W. 
George Hayward, principal, Elmwood School, East 
Orange, will direct the workshop. 


THE following promotions have been announced by 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.): to associate 
professorships, Roy C. Gunter, Jr. (physies), Karl 
O. E. Anderson (English), and Sherman S. Hayden 
(international relations); and to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, Richard B. Martin (chemistry). 

JOHN MACKENZIE has been appointed part-time 
instructor in speech and coach of debate, Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa). 

GEOFFREY SHEPHERD, professor of economics, Lowa 
State College (Ames), is in Germany serving as eco- 
nomic adviser in the Western Zone at the invitation 
of the Bipartite Control Office, Frankfurt. 


Pepro T. Orata, director of the curriculum and 
research division, department of instruction and in- 


formation, the Philippines, recently assumed a new 
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partment of history, Univer- 
Riehmond | }: George F. Zook, pre ident, 
an Council on Edueation, national vice-presi- 
Rober . hop, de: men, University oft 

tary and editor; 
ssor of commerce, U1 Iversity 0 Ken- 
treasurer. New members-at-large are 
nichael, president, Carnegie Foundation 
ment of Teaching, and Virgil M. 
president, the State University of Iowa. 
for provinces across the country were named 
Danner L. Mahood, professor ol English, 
versity (Granville, Ohio), Central; Paul 
professor of English and director of 
rginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacks- 
astern; Maleolm E. Musser, dean or men, 
Bueknell iversity (Lewisburg, Pa.), Northeastern; 
Boisfeuillet Jones, dean of administration, Emory 
University (Ga.), Southeastern; Arden O. French, 
nen, Louisiana State University, South- 
stern; and Gordon Johnston, dean, School of Law, 


uversity of Denver, Western. 


KOLKEBECK, whose appointment as as- 
sistant treasurer, Educational Testing Service, Prinee- 
ton (N. J.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
February 12, assumed additional duties, May 1, as 
business manager. 


I. Gricssy, director of the division of auxili- 
ary services, Office of Edueation, FSA, who served as 
commissioner of education during the interim between 


resignation of John W. Studebaker and the ap- 
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pointment of Earl J. MeGrath, as reported in Scr 
‘ND Society, February 26, has been named de; 
commissioner of education. 

THEODORE HOEFFKEN, S.M., principal, Cer 
Catholic High School, San Antonio (Tex.), has 
appointed inspector of schools of the Society 
Mary, Province of Saint Louis, replacing Eugene A, 
Paulin, S.M., who has served in this post for 20 years 
Father Paulin has been transferred to the Proving 
of the Paeifie as teacher of physies in Saint Louis 


College (Honolulu). 


Howarp 8. Hinuey, president, Atlantie Christian 
College (Wilson, N. Car.), has resigned after 30 years 
of service. Dr. Hilley will leave his post on June 30 
tora year’s leave of absence and in 1950 will become 
president emeritus. 

THE REVEREND ERNEST E. SMITH, whose appoint 
ment as president, Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 11, 
1944, has resigned as of September 1. Dr. Smit! 
ias found the administrative duties and other work 


in the college too heavy. 


NicHoLas Riccrarpi, whose appointment as _ presi- 
dent, Saeramento (Calif.) Junior College, was re- 
ported in Scoot anp Society, April 25, 1942, has 


announced that he will retire on June 30. 


BESSIE CARTER RANDOLPH, president, Hollins Col- 
lege (Va.), has announced that she will retire at the 


close of the academic year, June, 1950. 


THURMAN ID. KitcuHin, president, Wake Forest 
(N. Car.) College, has asked to be retired from the 
presidency, June 30, 1950. The trustees have voted 
to name Dr. Kitchin president emeritus at that time 
and to appoint him professor of physiology and 
hygiene. He has served the college for 33 years as 
professor and dean of the Medical School and in the 


presideney since 1930. 


InMA EK. Voiat, the first dean of women, Ohio Uni- 


versity (Athens), will retire on June 30 after 36 years 
Her resignation has been accepted with 


ot service. 
the deepest regret by John C. Baker, president. Anne 
C. Keating, librarian (since 1925), has resigned as 


of June 30. 

ELEANOR BARKER, whose appointment as dean, 
Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.), was reported in 
ScHoout AND Society, April 7, 1945, has announced 
her intention to resign on June 30. 

Tue REVEREND WinuiAM Emmett MCPHEETERS, 
dean of students, Lake Forest (Ill.) College, will 
retire at the close of the academie year after 19 years 


of service. 
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Recent Deaths 
LeNt Dayton Upson, dean, School of Publie Af- 
rs and Social Work, Wayne University (Detroit 
iecumbed to a heart attack, May 9, at the age 
sixty-two years. Dr. Upson had served as director 
14), Dayton (Ohio) Bureau of Municipal Re- 
rch; executive seeretary (1915), National Cash 
ister Company; director (1916-44), Detroit Bu- 
, of Governmental Research; and at Wayne Uni- 
sity as professor of government and dean (since 
1935). 
\VitLIAM BropBecK HeErRMs, professor emeritus of 
rasitology and entomology, University of California 
Berkeley), suecumbed to a heart attack, May 10, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Herms had served 
s professor of commerce and principal (1902-05), 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio) ; instructor in 


I 


biology (1904-05) and teaching fellow (1905-06), the 
Ohio State University; acting head of the department 
ot zoology (1906-07), Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware); and at the University of California as 
assistant protessor of entomology (1908-12), assistant 
professor of parasitology (1912-15), associate pro- 
fessor (1915-20), and professor of parasitology and 
entomology and head of the department (1920-46). 


GEORGIA LAURA WHITE, retired dean of women, 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), died, May 15, 
it the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. White had 
served as teacher’of English and history (1896-98), 
New Castle (Ind.) High Sehool; head teacher (1901- 
03), Walnut Lane School (Germantown, Pa.) ; assist- 
nt professor of economies and sociology (1903-11), 
Smith College; dean of women (1911-13), Olivet 
Mich.) College; professor, division of home eco- 
nomies, and dean of women (1914-18), Michigan 
Agricultural College; dean of women (1918-26), 
Cornell University; and dean of women (1926-30), 


Carleton College. 


Honors and Awards 

JEssIcA G. CoOSGRAVE, whose intention to retire in 
1950 as president, Finch Junior College (New York 
21), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 16, 
has received the Kappa Kappa Gamma Alumnae 
Achievement Award for “brilliantly administering 
Finch Junior College and for her adherence to her 
philosophy of education for living.” 


Anita M. FLANNIGAN, of the West Haven (Conn.) 
High School, has been awarded the $200 scholarship 
offered annually by the Classical Association of New 
England for study in the summer session of the School 
for Classical Studies, American Academy (Rome, 
Italy). Marion B. Steuerwald, of the Belmont 
(Mass.) Senior High School, has been named as 


alternate. 
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Tue Gardner School (New York 28), has received 
the Neechi Golden Rule Award for its 91-year his- 
tory of “charitable and humanitarian endeavor.” The 
presentation was made on April 14 by Luigi Nardi, 
Italian Consul General, to M. Elizabeth Masland, 
president of the school. The award, contributed by 
an Italian industrialist, Vittorio Neechi, is given an- 
nually to an individual or organization which has per- 
formed outstandingly in the field of charitable or 
humanitarian endeavor. 

BENJAMIN Fink, education editor, The New York 
Times, has been awarded a citation for meritorious 
service “in behalf of education and youth” by Florida 
Southern College (Lakeland). Ludd M. 
president of the college, presented a scroll to Dr. Fine 
on behalf of the Board of Trustees and the faculty. 


Spivey, 


Mrs. Fevix LApgEyre, of New Orleans, governor ot 
the Louisiana chapter of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, on May 24 will receive the 
second Magnificat Medal, awarded annually by Mun- 
delein College (Chieago 40) to “a Catholie college 
eraduate distinguished by her service to God and 
The first medal was given to Mrs. Henry 


3rooklyn, as reported in SCHOOL AND 


society.” 
Mannix, of 
Society, February 28, 1948. 


Other Items 

THE students of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
(Holy Cross, Ind.), have under way a unique plan 
for raising funds with which to provide a scholarship 
for a Negro girl. The project, which was presented 
in January by Mary Joan Mackey, a senior, is known 
as the Martin de Porres Student Penny-a-Day Schol- 
arship Fund and has been instituted “as an expression 
of a Catholic student opinion on the racial question.” 
Each student is contributing a penny a day, and it is 
estimated that the contributions will provide a sum 
sufficient to take care of all expenses at the college 
of a Negro student who will be chosen by the com- 
mittee raising the fund. Sister M. Madeleva, presi- 
dent of the college, is in full accord with the objectives 
of the committee, which hopes to cireulate all Catholic 
colleges in the country in an effort to interest them in 


adopting the project. 


THe Conservatory of Music, Whitman College 
(Walla Walla, Wash.) has been accredited by the 
National Association of Schools of Music, one of 
three schools in the Far West thus recognized. Ken- 
neth E. Schilling, director of the conservatory, in 
announcing its election to membership in the organi- 
zation, called it “a distinet honor. . . since recognition 
will qualify us to the public as one of the outstand- 


ing musie schools in the West.” 


THE REVEREND MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, professor 
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been indorsed by the Council of the Claremont Com- 
munity Church with which it will co-operate in tho 


development of a program of greater Christian seryjea 
and leadership in the community. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHILOSOPHY TO 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


IIART 


oniz » vital role phi- 
qualified to play in the process of inte- 
scientific findings from all fields of human 
ynthesis ous to be the ultimate goal of 
her education. This genuine interest in phi- 
is due to many factors. Years of untiring in- 
tions of men like Poinearé, Mach, Peirce, 
James, Schlick, Dewey (to mention only a few) have 
helped philosophy to gain a reputation as a highly 
critical science. In order to establish itself as science 
philosophy had to give up its old pride in having a 
subject matter of its own. Seientifie philosophy con- 
fines itself to the subject matters of other sciences, 
integrates their findings, clarifies their formal strue- 
ire, and elaborates on fundamental presuppositions 
of every objective inquiry. 

By virtue of the unbiased approach to the verified 
findings of particular sciences and the validity of their 
formal] strueture philosophy can become an invaluable 
means of realizing the aims of a true, liberal educa- 
tion. We no longer argue whether preparation for 
a vocation is the most important objective, whether 
transmission of tradition ought to play the primary 
role, or whether understanding of the constructive, 
democratie way of life should be the ultimate goal. 
We know that all these are equally important. Te 
realize these aims we need an integration of reliable 
knowledge from all fields. No matter how much ex 
pert knowledge we may gain in one field, unless we 
are well informed about the vital problems related to 
human drives, behavior, human strength and frailty, 
we are bound to fail in our social adjustment. Spe- 
cialized knowledge may easily transform us_ into 
ents or victims of destructive forces and will never 
prevent us from falling back on beliefs and tendencies 
f a remote epoch. Many of our social disorders 

from specialized knowledge in one field and 
nt ignorance in other fields. 

Philosophy attempts to arrive at a total view. Such 
a synoptie view has always been its aim. But philos- 


ophy failed in the past because of its speculative char- 


acter. Whether a total view has value or not, whether 
it fulfills its social function or not, depends on whether 
it is based on facts or on loose thinking. Modern, s¢; 
entific philosophy detests speculations as useless ; 
harmful adventures. They detach man from his soe; 
bonds; they make him believe in eternal essences: 
they lure him into lifeless figments, in uncontrolled 
reveries from which he returns to reality with 
shaken belief. We never conquer the precariousness 
of life by closing our eyes to reality with its inspira- 
tions and tribulations, with all its opportunities and 
frustrations. In our aspirations to the best possible 
adjustment we must know both. 

Reliable knowledge finds expression in propositions. 
Since language, as a means of formulating and com- 
municating knowledge, often proves inadequate, the 
important task of keeping our thinking free from 
error is the function of logic. It is beyond the scope 
of this short exposition to go into details of the 
achievements of modern logic. Its main results lie 
in the comprehensive analysis of the different fune- 
tions of language, in its insight into the valid rules 
of correct reasoning, in its distinction between mere 
verbal issues and real issues. Symbolic logie through 
its elucidation of valid argumentation has taught us 
to discriminate between meaningful and meaningless 
statements and has helped us to understand that many 
of our fruitless discourses rest upon inadequate in- 
ferences, upon some neglected aspect or irrelevant 
evidence. Our fanaticism quiets down, once we re- 
alize that in all issues which transcend the realm of 
experience, the formal structure of the argument is 
the case in point. Searching for objective references 
of our symbols, avoidance of meaningless terms, ¢lari- 
fying our thoughts—these activities are genuinely 
educative. 

A course in ethics ought to be placed at the heart 
of every college education. Clarification of funda- 
mental values is a necessity. Most confusions and 
maladjustments have their roots in vague concepts. 
Wrong thinking leads to wrong acting. Wisdom, as 
Dewey puts it, is an active preference for the best 
means and ends of life. Such a preference is never 
a blind reaction, a mere emotional response, but 
rather a result of critical reflection on the values 


which promote and enhance human life. Ethical 
problems, like all other genuine problems, are not 
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behavior, of economic and politieal conditions, 
limitations of heredity and environmental oppor- 
nities. Such a scientifie approach reveals the inter- 
ependence and interaction of human values. Ethical 
enlightenment fosters fairness, open-mindedness, un- 
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derstanding, and sympathetic response. Such atti- 
tudes are not luxurious ideals which can be dispensed 
with at will. They are essential to our self-realiza- 
tion, which depends upon our social emergence. Only 
through such an expanding do we find outlets for our 
dormant potentialities, objectives for enduring inter- 
ests, stimuli for creative activities that make for real 


happiness. 





LATEST TRENDS IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
ENROLLMENT AT SAN DIEGO 
STATE COLLEGE 


WALTER T. PHILLIPS 


San Diego (Calif.) State College 


Tus article is the third in a series of articles that 
have appeared in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY in recent 
months analyzing trends in foreign-language enroll- 
ment in San Diego State College.t The previous two 
articles and the present one have revealed tendencies 
toward growth of interest in foreign language study 
that are quite significant for this college and that I 
believe undoubtedly indicate a national tendency. Ex- 
cept for the predominance of Spanish over the other 
languages in this southwest area, there is no particu- 
lar reason why growth of interest in foreign-language 
learning should be any more marked in this area than 
in other parts of the United States. The previous 
studies just mentioned showed the following general 
tendencies in foreign-language enrollment during the 
two and one half years that followed the conclusion of 
the second World War: 

1. A vast influx of students into foreign-language 
classes immediately after the end of the war. It was 
proved that this influx of students was not, as was 
immediately claimed by school administrators and edu- 
cationists, due to a desire to fulfill quickly the lan- 
cuage requirement on the part of entering students, 
but rather was the reflection of genuine interest in 
foreign-language study. Proof of this statement was 
that foreign-language enrollments grew much more 
rapidly than college enrollments as a whole, and that 
upper-division enrollments grew at a faster rate than 
did lower-division enrollments. 

2. When the influx of veterans began to level off 
and college enrollments to drop slightly, in the spring 
of 1948, the resulting drop in foreign-language enroll- 
ments was less than the drop in general college enroll- 
ment. 

1ScHOoL AND Society, 66: 204-205, September 13, 
1947; Ibid., 67: 407-408, May 29, 1948. 


3. In this college, which has a ten-unit, one-yea 


requirement in foreign-language work, there was a 
steady growth in the number of students voluntarily 
taking intermediate and advanced courses in foreign 
languages. 

4. Upper-division enrollments in foreign-language 
work continued to grow after the first postwar influx, 
showing a steady rise from 6.34 per cent of the total 
foreign-language enrollment in the spring of 1946 to 
9.40 per cent in the spring of 1948. 

Further strikingly significant facts concerning for- 
eign-language enrollment in this college and probable 
tendencies nationally are revealed in the following 
statistics which have been brought up to date through 
the fall semester of 1948. 


Fall, 1946 


Number Per Cent 


French 188 (30.61) 
German 157 (25.57) 
Spanish 269 (43.81) 
Total 614 
First year 502 (81.75) 
Intermediate and advanced 112 (18.24) 
Lower Division 566 (92.18) 
Upper Division 18 ( 7.82) 


Spring, 1947 


Number Per Cent 


French 250 (36.28) 
German 156 (22.64) 
Spanish 279 (40.49) 
Methods 4 ( 0.58) 
Total 689 
First year 570 (82.72) 
Intermediate and advanced 119 (17.27) 
Lower Division 631 (91.58) 
Upper Division 58 ( 8.42) 
Fall, 1947 

Number’ Per Cent 
French 249 (29.43) 
German 200 (23.64) 
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eign-language work is required in the liberal-arts ey; 
riculum, this shows a steady growth in the number o; 
students voluntarily taking foreign-language work he. 
yond the requirement. 
5. There has been a striking growth in the num} 
of students in the upper division during the past ty 
lvaneced years (from 7.82 per cent to 12.00 per cent). The 
upper division is composed almost exclusively of st 
dents either minoring or majoring in foreign-laney 
work and represents a higher degree of specializati 
than does the upper division in most other depart- 
ments of the college, because of the 16-unit require- 
ment in lower-division work before upper-divisio, 
work ean be attempted. 

The fact that 26.60 per cent of our total foreig: 
language enrollment is now registered in intermedi 
and advanced classes, a higher percentage than | 
ever before, to my knowledge, been attained in this 
college, augurs well for the future of foreign-languag 
work in this institution. The students have wn 
given the answer as to whether in their estimation 
foreign-language study makes a valuable contribution 
to their general education. These gains have been 
registered in the face of continued indifference 
even open hostility on the part of some administrative 

Per Cent officers and some departments and individual faculty 
(30.69 ) members of the college. The college faculty is now 
(18.68) engaged in a thoroughgoing and avowedly scientific 
(46.03) study of the whole problem of general education in 
( 1.23) this institution and others like it in the state. It is 
( 1.48) to be hoped that everyone concerned in the study will 
( 1.85) approach it with an open mind free of preconceived 

prejudices and ready to accept all the evidence scien- 
(73.39) tifically arrived at concerning the contributions of 


Intermediate and advanced (26.60) foreign languages to the general education of out 


Lower Division f (87.99) students. 


Upper Division (12.00) 


An analvsis of the above figures indicates that: RECENT 
. ’ 9 ° e oe 
1. French enrollments have remained more or less 
‘ a 


L777 FT ef 


1 


constant over the past two years, with slight ups and 





downs from one semester to the next. e 

2. German enrollments have shown a rather steady Anperson, Joun E. The Psychology of Developme 

and Personal Adjustment. Pp. xvi+720. Henry Holt 

and Co., New York 10. 1949. $3.25. 

0 18.68 per cent now. This book, written for freshmen and sophomore collegé 
: : ntea ia hase » lectures in a course in human 
~ rich nrollments h: » Meo etan . students, is based upon the lectures in a course in hu 
v panish enrollments have risen steadily but development and personal adjustment given in the General 

College of the University of Minnesota. 


; 


decline from 25.57 per cent of the total two vears ago 


t 


ast two vears from 13.8] per cent of 
—e . + 
f 1946 to 46.03 per cent in the 
1948 BarucH, DorotHy W. Understanding Young Children. 
™ , — ‘ Illustrated by Ruth Alleott. Pp. 51. Bureau of Pub 
The percentage of students in first-year classes lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
a steady decline from 81.75 per cent two York. 1949. 60 cents. 
99 r This is one in the Parent-Teacher Series, edited by I 
3.39 per cent now. There has been a Cunningham. 


shown 
irs ago to 7 
: pase : a 
corresponding increase of students in intermediate and 
BRAUHAM, VERNON C., AND SAMUEL B. Hutasn (Edi 
See: tors). Encyclopedia of Criminology. Pp. xxxvii+ 527. 
cent. Since on \ 10 units (one collere vear ) ot for- Philosophical Library, New York. 1949. $12.00. 


advaneed classes, from 18.24 per cent to 26.60 per 
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